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Mound, n.f. [munbian, Saxon, to defend.] Any thing raifed 
to fortify or defend : ufually a bank of earth and ftone. 

His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ftretch themfclves without the utmoft bound 
Of this great garden, compafs’d with a mound. Fairy Qc. 

The fea’s a thief, whofc liquid furge refolves 
The mounds into fait tears. Sbakejp. Ttmon of Athens. 

God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mound , high rais’d. Milton. 
Such as broke through all mounds of law, fuch as laughed 
at the fword of vengeance which divine juftice brandifhed in 
their faces. South's Sermons. 

Nor cold fhall hinder me with horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. Dryden. 
The ftate of Milan is like a vaft garden forrounded by a 
noble mound- work of rocks and mountains. Addifon. 

To Mound, v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with a mound. 

MOUNT, n.f. [mont, French; mans, Latin.] 

1. A mountain ; a hill. 

Jacob offered facrifice upon the mount. Gen. xxxi. 54. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow. Dryden. 

2. An artificial hill raifed in a garden, or other place. 

He might fee what mounts they had in ftiort time caft, and 
what a number there was of brave and warlike foldicrs. 

Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

3. A publick treafure; a bank. Now obfolete. 

Thefe examples confirmed me in a refolution to fpend my 
time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, not to particular exchanges, but to 
banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 

To MOUNT, v. n. [ monter , French.] 

1. To rife on high. 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 
neft on high ? Job iii. 27. 

I’ll drive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap ; 

Left leaden (lumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I {hould mount with wings of victory. Shakefpeare. 

A bafe ignoble mind. 

That mounts no higher than a bird can foar. Shakefpeare. 

The fire of trees and houfes mounts on high. 

And meets half-way new fires that fhow’r from fky. Cowley. 
If the liturgy {hould be offered to them, it would kindle 
jealoufy, and as the firft range of that ladder which {hould 
ferve to mount over all their cuftoms. Clarendon. 

Ambitious meteors fet themfelves upon the wing, taking 
every occafion of drawing upward to the fun ; not confider- 
ing, that they have no more time allowed them in their 
mounting than the fingle revolution of a day; and that when 
the light goes from them, they are of neceflity to fall. Dryd. 

2 . To tower; to be built up to great elevation. 

Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 
head reach unto the clouds, yet he {hall perifli. Job xx. 6. 

2. To get on horfeback. 

J 6 He 

Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 

Cry’d, oh ! and mounted. Shakefpeare's Cymleline. 

4. [For amount.] To rife in value. 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a drift account. 

Make fair deduftions, fee to what they mount. Pope. 

To Mount, v. a. 

1. To raife aloft; to lift on high. 

The fire that mounts the liquor till’t runs o’er. 

Seeming to augment, waftes it. Shakefpeare. 

What power is it which mounts my love fo high, 

That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye l Shakefp. 
The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of 
her wings, or any rcfiftance of air to mount herfelf by. Ral. 

2. To afeend ; to climb. 

Shall we mount again the rural throne, 

And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? Dryden. 

3. To place on horfeback. , 

Three hundred horfes, in high (tables fed. 

Of thefe he chofe the faireft and the bed. 

To mount the Trojan troop. r j 

Clear reafon, afting in conjunftion with a well-difciphned, 
but ftrong and vigorous fancy, feldom fail to atta.n their end : 
fancy without reafon, is like a hor/e without a> rider; and 
reafon without fancy is not well mounted. Grew s Co}, b. u. 

a To embcllifti with ornaments. 

5. To Mount guard, 'lo do duty and watch at any particu- 

6. 't/aLunt a cannon. To fet a piece on its wooden frame 
for the more cafy carriage and management in firing it. 

Mo'untain. n.J. [montaigne, French.] A large hill; aval 

P TMESft death tt* T abhori fcr .he water 
{wells a man, and what a thing {hould I have been when I 
had been (welled ? I (hould have been a mountain of mummy. 

Shakefpeare s Merry IVives of IVtndJor. 

She did corrupt frail nature with Come bribe. 

To make an envious mountain on my back, - 

Where fits deformity to mock my body. Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
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From Acmon’s hands a rolling-ftone there came 
bo large, it half deferv’d a mountain's name ' a 

Mo'untain. ad), [montanus, Latin.] Found on the mou? 
tains; pertaining to the mountains; growing on the mouiT. 
tains. 

Now for our mountain fport, up to yond hill 
Your legs are young Shakejpeards Celine. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gufts of heav’n. 

Mountaine'er. n. f. [from mountain.'] 

1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 

A few mountaineers may eft-ape, enough to continue human 
race; and yet illiterate rufticks, as mountaineers always are. 

... „ . , „ Bentley's Sermons. 

Amiternian troops, of mighty fame. 

And mountaineers , that from Severus came. Dryden's An 

2. A favage ; a fiee booter ; a ruftick. 

Yield, ruftick mountaineer. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

No favage, fierce banditti, or mountaineer , 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton 

Mo'untainet. n.f [from mountain.] A hillock; a fmali 
mount. Elegant, but not in ufe. 

Her breads fweetly rofe up like two fair mountainets in the 
pleafant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 

Mo'untainous. adj. [from mountain.] 

1. Hilly; full of mountains. 

The afeent of the land from the fea to the foot of the 
mountains, and the height of the mountains from the bottom 
to the top, are to be computed, when you meafure the height 
of a mountain, or of a mountainous land, in refpeft of the 
fea. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 

What cuftom wills in all things, (hou’d we do’t, 
Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’erpeer. 

On earth, in air, amidft the feas and (kies, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders rife; 

Whofe tow’nng ftrength will ne’er fubmit 
To reafon‘s batteries, or the mines of wit. 

3. Inhabiting mountains. 

In deftruftions by deluge and earthquake, the remnant 
which hap to be referved are ignorant and Mountainous people, 
that can give no account of the time paft. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Mo'untainousness. n.f. [from mountainous.] State of being 
full of mountains. 

Armenia is lb called from the mountainoufnefs of it. 

Brerewood on Learning. 

Mo'untain-parsley. n.f [ oreofotinum , Lat.J A plant. 
The mountain-parfey hath a rofe-lhaped umbellated flower, 
confiding of feveral leaves, placed in a circular order, relling 
on the empalcment, which afterwards becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two feeds, which are oval, plain, large, ftreaked and 
bordered, and fometiines caft off their cover; the leaves are 
like parfley. Miller. 

Mo'untain-rose. n.f. [ chameerhododendron , Lat.] A plant. 
The mountain-rofe hath a tubulous flower, confiding of one 
leaf, fhaped fomewhat like a funnel; from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hinder part of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit, divided into five 
cells, in which are contained many very fmali feeds. Miller. 

Mo'untant. adj. [ montans , Lat.J Riling on high. 

Hold up, you (luts, 

Your aprons mountunt ; you’re not oathable, 

Although, I know, you’ll (wear. Shah. Ttmon of Athens. 

Mo'untebank. n.J. [montare in banco, Italian.J 

1. A doftor that mounts a bench in the market, and boads his 
infallible remedies and cures. 

I bought an unftion of a mountebank 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare. 

Can fave the thing from death. Shakefp. Ham 1 ■ 

She, like a mountebank , did wound 
And dab herfelf with doubts profound. 

Only to (hew with how fmali pain 
The fores of faith are cur’d again. L 

But yElchvlus, fays Horace in fome page. 

Was the firft mountebank that trod the ftage. V 

It looks fo like a mosmtebank to boall of infallible cur. 

Baker's Ref edttons on Learning. 

2 . Any boaftful and falfe pretender. 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks , hoiefoeare. 

And many fuch like libertines ot fin. ■ Etlranu . 

There are mountebanks, and fmatterers 

To Mo'untebank. v. «. [from the noun.] To cheat by 
boafts or pretences. 

I’ll mountebank their loves, Coriolenwi. 

Cog their hearts from them. Shakejpeen > «j trn/<T , 

Mo'untenance. n.f. Amount of a thing. 
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Mo'unter. n.f. [from mount.] One that mounts. 

Though they to the earth were thrown, J 

Yet quickly they regain’d their own, r 

Such nimblenefs was never fliown ; , J 

They were two gallant mounters. D rely ton s Nymphid. 

Few bankers will to heav’n be mounters. Swift. 

Mo'unty. n.f. [montee , French.] The rife of a hawk. 

The fport which Bafilius would (hew to Zemane, was the 
mounty at a heron, which getting up on his waggling wings 
with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not fit 
to fly through, now diminilhed the fight of himfelf. Sidney. 
To Mourn, v. n. [mupnan, Saxon.] 

1. To grieve; to be forrowful. 

Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep. Gcncf 
I mount in my complaint. Pfol. Iv. 2. 

This day is holy ; mourn not, nor weep. Neb. viii. 9. 
The people {hall mourn over it; Hof. x. 5. 

My vineyard being defolate; mourncth unto me. jfer. xii. 
They made an appointment to mourn with him, and to 
comfort him. Job ii- 1 *• 

They rejoice at the prefence of the fun, and mourn at the 
abfence thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 493. 

2. To wear the habit of forrow. 

We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood ? Shak. 
Friends in fable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps they mourn a year; 

They bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances, and the puppet-lhow. Pope: 

3. To preferve appearance of grief. 

The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then will 
I flay Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 41. 

Feign thyfelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning ap¬ 
parel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

Publifh it that (he is dead ; 

Maintain a mourning oftentation, 

Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakefp. Much about nothing. 
To Mourn, v. a. 

1. To grieve for; to lament. 

The mufe that mourns him now his happy triumph fung. 

Dryden. 

Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me. 

As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To utter in a forrowful manner. 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton. 

Mourne. n.f. [ mome , French.] The round end of a ftaff; 
the part of a lance to which the ftecl part is fixed, or where 
it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which though ftrong to give a lancely 
blow indeed, yet fo were they coloured with hooks near the 
mourne, that they prettily reprefented fheep hooks. Sidney. 
Mo'urner. n.f. [fro m mourn.] 

1. One that mourns; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen mult die at Pomfret. 

—Indeed I am no mourner for that news, 

Becaufe they have been ftill my adverfaries. Shakefpeare. 

To cure thy woe, (he (hews thy fame; 

Left the great mourner (hould forget 

I hat all the race whence Orange came. 

Made virtue triumph over fate. Prior. 

2. One who follows a funeral in black. 

A woman that had two daughters buried one, and mourners 
were provided to attend the foneral. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

He Jives to be chief mourner for his fon ; 

Before his face his wife and brother burns. Dryden 

3. Something ufed at funerals. * 

The mourner cugh and builder oak were there. Dryden 
Mo urnful. adj. [mourn and full.] ’ 

1. Having the appearance of (orrow. 

No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds. 

Nor mournful bell (hall ring her burial. Shaiefbeare. 

I he winds within the quiv'ring branches play’d, 

md danrinor trnne n ***—.*--f..! _i* I r ' y . 


And dancing trees a mournful mulick made. 

2. Caul mg forrow. 

Upon his tomb 

Shall be engrav’d the fack of Orleans; 

The treach’rous manner of his mournful death. 

3 * Sorrowful; feeling forrow. 

The mournful fair. 

Oft as the rolling years return. 

With ft*** wreaths and flowing hair. 

Shall vifit her diftinguilh’d urn. 

4 - Betokening forrow ; expreflive of grief. 

No mourful bell {hall ring her burial. Shaiefbeare 

On your family s old monument ■ ' 


Dryden. 


Sfjakefp. 


Prior. 


Mo'„»? Cat the drum ’ that il f Peak mournfully, 

i?tasrs? t 6 *—"W 

a. Show of grief; appearance of forrow. 


Shakefpet 
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Mo'uRNINC, n.f. [from mourn.] 

1. Lamentation ; forrow. 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in thofo days: the i>v 
ginning of forrows and great mournings. 2 Efdr. xv;. iK. 

2. The drefs of forrow. 

They through the mafter-ftreet the corps convey’d. 

The houfes to their tops with black were (pread. 

And ev’n the pavements were with mourning hid. Dryden. 
Mo'urningly. adv. [from mourning.] With the appearance 
of forrowing. 

The king fpoke of him admiringly and vUmmivgly. Shah. 
Mouse, plural mice. n.f. [muy, Saxon ; mus, Latin.] The 
fmalleft of all beafts; a little animal haunting houfes ani 
corn fields, deftroyed by cats. 

The eagle England being in prey. 

To her unguarded neft the weazel Scot 
Comes fucaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs ; 

Playing the mouje in abfence of the cat. Shakefpearr. 

Thefe (hall be unclean; the weallc, the moufe , and the 
tortoife. Lev. xi. 29. 

Where mice and rats devour’d poetic^ bread, 

And with heroick verle luxurioufly were fed. Dryden. 
This ftrufture of hair I have obferved in the hair of cats, 
rats, and mice. Derbam’s Pbyfco-Tbeel. 

To Mouse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

X. To catch mice. 

An eagle tow’ring, in his pride of place 
Was by a mouftng owl hawk’d and kill’d. Sbaktfpeare. 
2 . I fuppofe it means, in the following paflage, fiy; infidious j 
or predator}', rapacious; interefted. 

A whole affembly of mouftng faints, under the ma(k of zeal 
. and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L'Ejlratige. 
Mo'use-ear. n. f. [myofotis, Lat.J 

The moufe-ear hath the whole appearance of chick-weed ; 
but the flower is larger, and the fruit fhaped like an ox’s 
horn, gaping at the top, and full of fmali round feeds. Miller. 
Mo'usehunt. n.f. [moufe and hunt.] Moufer; onethathunts 
mice. 

You have been a mouft-hunt in your time. 

But I will watch you. Shakefp. Romto and Juliet. 

Mo'use-hole. n.f. [moufe and hole. J Small hole; hole at 
which a moufe only may run in. 

He puts the prophets in a moufe hole: the laft man ever 
fpeaks the beft reafon. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

He can creep in at a mouje-ho/e , but he foon grows too big 
ever to get out again. Stillingflcet. 

Mo user. n. f [from moufe.] One that catches mice. 

Pufs, a madam, will be a moufer ftill. L'EJlrange. 

When you have fowl in the larder, leave the door open, 
in pity to the cat, if {he be a good moufer. Swift. 

Mo'usetai l. n.f. An herb. ' J 

Mo'use-trap. n.f. [mouje and trap.] A fnare or gin in which 
mice are taken. 

Many analogal motions in animals, I have reafon to con¬ 
clude, m their principle arc not Amply mechanical, although 
a mouje-trap, or Architas dove, moved mechanically. Hale. 
Madam, 

n>r^ T U™ her own hand the meu f e -*rap baited. Prior 

MOUTH, n.f. [mu*, Saxon.] * 

1. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food 
is received. 

The dove came in ; and lo, in her mouth was an olive loaf. 

^ Gen. viii. 11. 

J here can be no reafon given, why a vifage fomewhat 
long’f, or a wider mmh. could not have confided with a 


i. The opening! that.at which any thing enter. > the entrant 
die pat. of a velTel by which i, fs ffllji an< , .^ p ,ied * 

to Mr”' y “ thc m “ ,h °l ,hc daring then, 

Se°, a candle lighted in the bo. 

Z wZi rife of a glafs over the candle, and i, will make’ 
Tbe i ,T- , , iWi ,\W. H,jl. N". 88, 

orettJ f a 7’ Vh ° W 3nd narr ° W J but ’ after hav ‘ n g entered 

*£££££2“ Pwle ^w'; b™- « 

3 - The inftrument of {peaking. ^Luthnot cn Coins. 

Riotous madnefs, 

lobe entangled with thefe mouth-m ade vows 
Which break themfelves in fwearing ’ c, M - A 

Either our hiftory {hall with full 'mouth Sha ' e JP‘ ar ‘- 
%ak freely of our afts 5 or die our grave. 

Ever}' body’s mouth will a.ti • r . Gi{1 ' XX1V - 57 - 

and in four more the ftory will talkhfctf ? dayS » 

In the innocent age of the'w« 5 d t P ‘ L Eft [ an ^ 

that the - — y ,Q 

Having 
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